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rual of Belles Bettres. 


; NOTICE. 
stiber, from declining health, is in- 
fer for sale a share of the publishing 
ment of his periodicals. The foundation 
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have I ever since been a dweller. A series of those 
vexatious delays, ever'occurring to bulk the designs of 
the tourist, have detained me langer than could have 
been anticipated. Not the most inconsiderable of these 
preventives to locomotion in this bustling, swapping, 
chaffering litt!e city, strange as it may scem, has been 
the difficulty of procuring, at a conscionable outlay of 
dollays and cents, a suitable steed for a protracted jaunt. 


ich these works are established is s@faty thanks to the civility or selfism of a friend, this 


to afford great advantages, to an active 
» establishing himself in the world. 
fever possessed more popularity than at 
Mi; and inability, from continued indis- 
im, to attend to his multifarious duties 
fees him to dispose of any portion. For 
“application may be made to 
A. WALDIE. 
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fibers will confer a very particular 
by making remittances. Pecuniary ar- 
ments must be made for the subscriber's 
gry absence from business for some time; 
sould be done immediately, if each sub- 
ewill pay his item. Will the appeal be 
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» THE FAR WEST. 
Sry pleasant and chatty book, from the 
Whe Messrs. Harpers, we alluded to in 
umber of our Journal. The following 
ty w ll speak louder than any praise of 
> Phere is much curious historical 


A. WALDIE. 


B highly interesting to all classes of 


h readers, but especially acceptable, 
/ Suppose, to residents of the Missis- 
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H —Early French Immigration in the West— 
uages of the Wilderness—St. Louis—Venerable Aspect 
of the City—A French Village City—South St. Louis— 
Git Chateaux—The Founding of the City—The Footprints 
Rock—The First House—Name of the City—Deeease of 
Early Annals—Administration of St. Ange—The 
Field—Cession and Recession—“ I’ dnnee du Grand 
= L' Annee des Grandes Eaus’'—Keel-boat Commerce — 
Ro Culbert and Magilbray—“ L’Annee des Batcaut” 
First Steamboat at St. Louis—Wonder of the Indians— 
Bition to Improvement—Plan of St. Louis—A View—Spa- 
ifications—The Ancient Mounds—Position—Number 
’s — Arrangement —Character—Neglect—Moral Inte- 
“Origi The Argument of Analogy. 
miexcuse me if I do not strictly confine myself to nar: 
now and then interpose such reficctioas as may offer 
= Writing.—_Newron. 
» Each was a giant heap of mouldering clay ; 
aber slept the warriors, women, friends and foes; 
(aire, side by side, the rival chieftains lay, 
Nia mighty tribes swept from the face of day. 
Real Funt. 


n three weeks ago, I found myself, one bright 

! sunrise, before the city of St. Louis on de- 

mie the Illinois; and in that venerable little city 
m4——PART 1.—JANn. 1, 1839. 
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difficulty is at an end,-and’ I havo at length succeeded 
in securing the reversion of a tough, spirited little bay, 
which, by considerate usage and bountiful foddering, 
may serve tobear me, with the requisite quantum of 
speed and safety, over the prairies. A few days, there- 
fore, when the last touch of acclimation shall have taken 
its leave, and “ I’m ever the border and awa’.” 

The city of San’ Louis, now hoary with a century’s 
years, was one of those early settlements planted by the 
Canadian French up and down the great valley, from 
the northern lakes to the gulf, while the English culo- 
nists of Plymouth and Jamestown were wringing out a 
wretched subsistence along the sterile shores of the Atlan. 
tic, wearied out by constant warfare with the thirty In- 
dian tribes within their borders. Attracted by the 
beauty of the country, the fertility of its soil, the bound. 
less variety of its products, the exhaustless mineral trea- 
sures beneath its surface, and the facility of the trade 
in the furs of the northwest, a flood of Canadian emi- 
gration opened southward alter the discoveries of La 
Saile, and the Jittle villazes of Cahokia, Kaskaskia, 
Prairie du Po, Prairie du Rocher, St. Phillipe, St. Ferdi. 
nand, Peoria, Fort Chartres, Vuide Poche, Petites Cotes, 
now St. Charles, Pain Court, now St. Louis, and others, 
successively sprang up in the howling waste. Over 
nearly all this territory have the Gaul, the Spaniard, 
the Briton, and the Anglo-American held rule, and a 
dash of the national idiosyncrasy of each may be deteet- 
ed. Especially true is this of St. Louis. There is an 
antiquated, venerable air about its narrow streets, and 
the ungainly edifices of one portion of it; the stegp- 
roofed stone cottage of the Frenchman, and the tall 
succoed dwelling of the Don, not often beheld. A mel- 
lowing touch of time, which few American cities can 
boast, has passed over it, rendering it a spot of peculiar 
interest to one with the slightest spirit of the antiquary, 
in a country where all else is new. The modern sec- 
tion of the city, with its regular streets and lofty edi- 
fices, which, with the past fifteen years, has arisen 
under the active hand of the northern emigrant, pre- 
sents a striking contrast to the old. 

The site of St. Louis is elevated and salubrious, lying 
for some miles along the Mississippi, upon two broad 
plateaux or steppes swelling up gently from the water’s 
edge. Along the first of these,, based upon an exhaust. 
less bed of limestone, which furnishes material for buil J- 
ing, are situated the lower and central portions of the 
city, while that above sweeps away in an extensive prai- 
rie of stunted black-jack oaks to the west. The latter 
section is already laid out into streets and building-lots ; 
elegant structures are rapidly going up, and, at no dis. 
tant day, this is destined to become; the most courtly 
and beautiful portion of the city. It is at a pleasant 
remove from the dust and bustle of the landing, while 
its elevation affords a fine view of the harbour and oppo- 
site shore. Yet, with all its improvements of the past 
few years, St. Louis remains emphatically “a little 
French city.” There is about it a cheerful village air, 
a cerlain rus in urbe, to which the grenadier preciseness 
of most of our modern cities is the antipodes. There are 
few of those endless, rectilinear eee 7 cutting each 


other into broad squares of lofty grani blocks, so cha- 
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racteristic of the older cities of the north and east, or of 
those cities of tramontane origin, so rapidly tising within 
the boundaries of the valley. There yet remains much 
in St. Louis to remind one of its village days; anda 
stern eschewal of mathematical, angular exactitude is 
every where beheld. Until within a few years, there” 
was no such thing as a row of houses: all were dis- 
joined and at a considerable distance from each other; 
and every edifice, however central, could boast its hum- 
ble stoep, its front-door plat, bedecked with shrubbery 
and flowers, and protected from the inroads of intruding 
man or beast by its own tall stockade. All this is now 
confined to the southern or French section of the city ; 
a right Rip Van Winkle. looking region, where each little 
steep-roofed cottage yet presents its broad piazza, and 
the cosey settee before the door beneath the tree shade, 
with the fleshy old burghers soberly luxuriating on an 
evening pipe, their dark-eyed, brunette daughters at 
their side. There is a delightful air of “ old-lashioned 
comfortableness” in all this, that reminds us of nothing 
we have seen in our own country, but much of the anu- 
quated villages of which we have been told in the land 
beyond the waters. Among those remnants of a former 
generation which are yet to be seen in St. Louis, are 
the venerable mansions of Auguste and Pierre Chouteau, 
who were among the founders of the city. These ex- 
tensive mansions stand upon the principal street, and 
originally occupied, with their grounds, cach of them an 
entire square, enclosed by lofty walls of heavy masonry, 
with loopholes and watch-towers for defence.» The march 
of improvement has encroached upon the premises of 
these ancient edifices somewhat; yet they are still im- 
habited by the posterity of their builders, and ¥ 
with their massive walls of stone, monuments of an 
earlier era. ' ; 

The site upon which stands St. Louis was selected in 
1763 ty M. Laclede, a partner of a mercantile assccia- 
tion at New Orleans, to whom D*Abbadie, director- 
general of the province of Louisiana, had granted the 
exclusive privilege of the commerce in furs and peltries 
with the Indian tribes of the upper Mississippi and Mis- 
souri rivers. By the treaty of that year, France had 
ceded a!l her possessions eust of the Mississippi to Great 
Britain, and there was on the western shore only the 
small village of St. Genevieve. This was subsequently 
deemed too distant from the mouth of the Mississippi to 
be a suitable depot and post for the fur trade; and La- 
clede, having surveyed all the neighbouring region, fixed 
upon the spot where St. Louis now stands as a more eli- 
gible site. Whether this site was selected by the flight 
of birds, by consultation of the entrails of beasts, or the 
voice of an oracle; whether by accident or design, tra- 
dition averreth not. Yet sure is it, that under the con- 
currence of all these omens, a more favourable selection 
could not have been made than this has proved. It is 
related, however, that when the founder of the city first 
planted foot upon the shore, the imprint of a human 
foot, naked, and of gigantic dimensions, was found en- 
stamped upon the solid limestone rock, and continued in 
regular suceession, as if of aman advancing from the 
water’s edge to the plateau above.* By a more super- 
stitious age this circumstance would have been deemed 
an omen, and, as such, commemorated in the chronicles 
of the city. On the 15th of February, 1764, Colonel 
Auguste Chouteau, with a number of persons from St. 
Genevieve, Cahokia, and Fort Chartres, arrived at the 
spot, and commenced a settlement by felling a splendid 


* The imprint of a human foot is yet to be seen in 
the limestone of the shore not far from the landing at 
St. Louis, rs / 
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grove of forest trees which then reared itself upon the 
bank, and erected a building where the market-house 
now stands. The town was then laid off, and named in 
honour of Louis XV., the reigning monarch of France, 
though the settlers were desirous of giving it the name 
of its founder: to this Laclede would not consent. He 
died at the post of Arkansas in 1778 ; Colonel Chouteau 
followed him in the month of February of 1829, just 
sixty-four years from the founding of the city. He had 
been a constant resident, had seen the spot merge fiom 
the wilderness, and had become one of its most upulent 
citizens. 

For many years St. Louis was called “ Pain Court,” 
from the scarcity of provisions, which circumstance at 
one period almost induced the settlers to abandon their 
design. In 1765, Fort Chartres was delivered to Great 
Britain, and the commandant, St. Ange, with his troops, 
only twenty-two in number, proceeded to St. Louis; and 
assuming the government, the place was ever after con- 
sidered the capital of the province. Under the adminis- 
tration of St. Ange, which is said to have bezn mild and 
patriarchal, the common field was laid open, and each 
settler became a cultivator of the soil. This field com. 
prised several thousand acres, lying upon the second 
steppe mentioned, and has recently buen divided into lots 
and sold to the highest bidder. Three years after the 
arrival of St. Ange, Spanish troops under command of 
Don Rious took possession of the province agreeable to 
treaty; but, owing to the dissatisfaction of the inhabit- 
ants, no official authority was exercised until 1770. 
Thirty years afterward the province was retroceded tu 
France, and from that nation to the United States. In 
the spring of 1778, an attack was made upon the village 
by a large body of the northern Indians, at the instiga- 
tion of the English. They were repulsed with a loss of 
abuut twenty of the settlers, and the year was comme- 
morated as “ L’annee du grand coup.” Jn the spring of 
1785, the Mississippi rose’ thirty fect above the highest 
water-mark previously known, and the American Bot- 
tom was inundated. This year was remembered as 
“ L’annee des giandes eaux.” 

At that period commerce with New Orleans, for the 
purpose of obtaining merchandise for the fur trade, was 
carried on exclusively by keel boats and barges, which 
in the spring started upon their voyage of more than a 
thousand miles, and in the fall of the year slowly re- 
turned against the current. This mode of transporta- 
tion was expensive, tedious, and unsafe; and it was 
rendered yet more hazardous from the murders and 
robberies of a large band of freebooters, under two 
chiefs, Culbert and Magilbray, who stationed themse!ves 
at a place called Cctton Wood Creek, on the Mississippi, 
and captured the ascending boats. This band was dis. 
p-rsed by a little fleet of ten barges, which, armed with 
swivels, ascended the river in company. This year was 
remembered as “ L’annee des bateaux.”’ All the incon. 
venience of this method of transportation continued to 
be experienced until the introduction of steam upon 
the western waters; and the first boat of this kind 
which made its appearance at the port of St. Louis was 
the “General Pike,” in 1817. This boat was command- 
ed by Captain Jacub Reed, and, at the time of its arrival, 
a large body of a neighbouring Indian tribe chanced to 
have an encampment in the suburbs of the city. Their 
astonishment, and even ¢éerror, at first siglit of the evo- 
lutions of the steamer, are said tu have been indescrib- 
uble. They viewed it as nothing less than a living 
thing; a monster of tremendous power, commissioned 
by the “Great Spirit” for their extermination, and their 
humiliation was proportional to their terror. Great op- 
position was raised against steamers by the boatmen, 
thousands of whom, by their introduction, would be 
thrown out of employment; but this feeling gradually 
passed away, anc now vessels propelled by steam per- 
form in a few days a voyage which formerly required as 
many months. A trip to the city, as New Orleans, par 
excellence, was styled, then demanded weeks of prior 
prepwration, and a man put his house and household in 
order before setting out: now it is an ordinary jaunt of 
pleasure. The same dislike manifested by the old French 
habitans to the introduction of the steamer, or smoke. 
boat, * bateau a vapeur,” as they termed it, has betrayed 
itself at every advance of modern improvement. ‘Erect- 
ed, as S:. Louis was, with no design of a city, its houses 
were originally huddled together with a view to nothing 
but convenience; and its streets were laid out too nar- 
row and too irregular for the tustle and throng of mer- 
cantile operations. In endeavouring to correct this early 
error, by removing a few of the old houses and project- 
ing balconies, great opposition has been encountered, 
Some degree of uniformity in the three principal streets 
parallel to the river has, ccibor, by this method been 
attained. Water street is well built up with a series of 





lofty limestone warehouses; but an irretrievable error 
has been committed in arranging them at so short a 
distance from the water. On some accounts this proxi- 
mity to the river may be convenient; but for the sake 
of a broad arena for commerce; for the sake of a fresh 
and salubrious circulation of air from the water; for the 
sake of scenic beauty, or a noble promenade for plea- 
sure, there should have been no encroachment upon the 
precincts of the “eternal river.” In view of the miser- 
able plan of St. Louis, if it may claim any thing of the 
kind, and the irregular manner and singular taste with 
which it has been built, the regret has more thun once 
been expressed, that, like Detroit,* a conflagration had 
not swept it in its earliest days, and given pluce to an 
arrangement at once more cousistent with elegance and 
convenience. 

From the river bank to the elevated ground sweeping 
off in the rear of the city to the west, is a distance of 
several hundred yards, and the height above the level 
of the water cannot be far from a hundred feet. The 
ascent is easy, however, and a noble view is obtained, 
from the cupola of the court-house on its summit, of the 
Mississippi and the city below, of the broad American 
Bottom, with its bluffs in the distance, and a beautiful 
extent of natural scenery in the rear. Along the brow 
of this eminence once stood a live of military works, 
erected for the defence of the old town in 1780 by Dou 
Francois de Cruzat, lieutenant-governor “de la partie 
occidentale des Illinois,” as the ancient chronicles style 
the region west of the Mississippi. ‘These fortifications 
consisted of several circular towers of stone, furty feet in 
diameter, and half as many in altitude, plunted at inter- 
vals ina line of stockade, besides a small fort, embracing 
four demilunes and a parapet of mason-wurk. For many 
years these old works were in a dismantled and deserted 
state, excepting the fort, in one building of which was 
held the court, and another superseded the necessity of 
a prison. Almost every vestige is now swept away. 
The great earthquakes of 1811 essentially assisted in 
toppling the old ruins to the ground. The whole city 
was powerfully shaken, and has since been subject to 
occasional shocks.t 

It is in the northern suburbs of the city that are to be 
seen those singular ancient mounds for which St. Louis 
is so celebrated ; and which, with others in the vicinity, 
form, as it were, a connecting link between those of the 
north, commencing in the lake counties of western New 
York, and those of the south, extending deep within the 
boundaries of Mexico, forming an unbroken line from 
one extremity of the great valley to the othe. Their 
position at St. Louis is, as usual, a commanding one, 
upon the second bank, of which I have spoken, and look- 
ing proudly down upon the Mississippi, along which the 
line is parallel. They stand isolated, or distinct from 
each other, in groups; and the outline is generally that 
of a rectangular pyramid, truncated nearly one half. 
The first collection originally consisted of ten tumuli, 
arranged as three sides of a square area of abcut four 
acres, and the open flank tu the west was guarded by 
five other small circular earth-heaps, isolated, and form. 
ing the segment of a circle around the opening. This 
group is now almost completely destroyed by the grad. 
ing of streets und the erection of edifices, and the east- 
ern border muy ulone be traced. North of the first col. 
lection of tumuli is a second, four or five in number, and 
forming two sides of u square. Among these is one of 
a very beautifui form, consisting of three stages, and 
called the * Falling Garden.” Its elevation above the 
level of the second plateau is about four feet, and the 
area is ample for a dwelling and yard; from the second 
it descends to the first plateau along the river by three 
regular gradations, the first with a descent of two feet, 
the sccond of ten, and the lower one of five, each stage 
presenting a beautiful site for a house. For this purpose, 
however, they can never be appropriated, as one of the 
principal streets of the city is destined to pass directly 
through the spot, the grading for which is already com- 
menced. The third group of mounds is situated a few 
hundred yards above the second, and consists of about a 
dozen eminences. A series extends along the west side 
of the street, through grounds attached to a classic edi- 
fice of brick, which occupies the principal one; while 
opposite rise several of a larger size, upon one of which 
is situated the residence of General Ashley, and upon 
another the reservoir which supplies the city with water, 


* In 1805. 

t One, which occurred during the summer of ihe pre- 
sent year, was extensively felt. In the vicinity of this 
fortification, to the south, was an extensive burial- 
ground; and many of its slumbering tenants, in the 
grading of streets und excavating of cellars, bave been 
thrown up to the light after a century’s sleep. 



















































raised from the Mississippi 
its banks. Both are bonuttiul Speen so Sona u 
ee : pols, ewbowered in ¢." 
trees; and the former, from its size d in 
supposed to have been a citadel or stise'g > attack . 
excavating the earth of this moun’ hare sir! 
human reinains, pottery, hal!-burned wool AE 
were thrown up; furnishing conclusive ei & 
J ne H iden : 
any requisite, farther than regularity of outli 
tive position, of the artificial origin of thee and rel 
About six hundred yards above this rouh. sana 
with it by several inconsiderable moueda: ft 
completely isolated, and larger than an 1a ed 
It is upward of thirty feet in height, about one 
and filty feet long, and upon the summit 
The fori is oblong, resembling an immense s ide 
® broad terrace or apron, after a descent of a few fe 
spreads out itself on the side looking down % 
river. From the extensive view of the supp 
region and of the Mississippi commanded rg i 
this mound, as well as its altitude, it is sy y - 
been intended as a vidette or watch-tojer by its builg 
ers. Upon its summit, not many years ago, rh uil 
an Indian chief. He was a member of a dey : 
from a distant tribe to the agency in St, Lele | 
dying while there, his remains, agreeable to the eq 
of his tribe, were deposited on the most com te 4: 
spot that could be found. This custom accoutity fae 
circumstance urged against the antiquity and artifeal 
origin of these works, that the relies exhumed are (oupg 
near the surface, and were deposited by the present 
But the distinction between the remains found ne 7 
surface and those in the depths of the soit is too 9 
able and too notorious to require argument. From! 
Big Mound, as it is called, a cordon of tamuli sin 
away to the northwest for several miles along the bi 
parallel with the river, a noble view of which they eoly. 
mand. They are most of them ten or twelve feet hist 
many clothed with forest-trees, and all of them suppas : 
to be tombs. Iu removing two of them upon the grounds 
of Col, O'Fallon, immense quantities of bones were 
humed. S.milar mounds are to be found in alme 
county of the state, and those in the vicinity of St] 
are remarkable only for their magnitude and the yep 
larity of their relative positions. It is evident, fay ae 
these monuments of a former generation, that the nate 
ral advantages of the site upon which St, Lonis pow 
stands were not unappreciated long before it wag pr 
by the first European footstep. par 
It is a circumstance which has often elicited remark 
from those who, as tourists, have visited Sts Louig 
so little interest should be manifested by its citizens fon 
those mysterious and venerable monuments of anche g- 
race by which on every side it is environed. W 
consider the complete abseuice of every thiug int 
racter of a public square or promenade in the city, 
would suppose that individual taste and mauicipal 
thority would net have failed to avail themselves of 
moral interest attached to these mounds and th 
of their site, to have formed in their vicinity one of 
most attractive spots in the west. These ancient tat 
could, at no considerable expense, have been ene 
and ornamented with shrubbery, and walks, and 
and thus preserved for coming generations. 
they ure passing rapidly away; man and beast ag 
as the elemeuts, are busy with them, and in a fe 
they will quite have disappeared. ‘The practicalt 
of which they are available appears to be the onl 
cumstance which has attracted attention to, thems | 
has already become a public reservoir, and meus 3 
in progress for applying the larger mound to asi 
use, the first being insufficient for the growth 
city. It need not be said that such indiTerence of ® 
ing to the only relics of a by-gone race which our al 
can boast, is not well in the citizens of St. Loui, a 
should exist no longer; nor need allusion be 
that eagerness of interest which the distant travelety 
man of literary taste und poetic fancy, or the deyoltg 
abstruse science, never fails to betray for those 
rious monuments of the past, when, in his tourel# 
Far West, he visits St. Louis; many a one, tov, who) 
looked upon the century-mossed ruins of Burvpe, ! 
whose eye the castled crags of the Rhine are net 
familiar. And surely, to the imaginative mind, the 
an interest which uttaches to these venerable 
of departed time, enveloped as they are in myst 
scrutable; and from their origin, pointing, as tej 
down the dim, shadowy vista of ages of which the: 
of mun telleth not, there is an interest which le 
them, even as the hoary piles of old Egypt are ! 
and which feudal Europe, with all her time-staip 
tlements, can never boast. It is the mystery, 4? 
peuetrable inystery veiling these aged sepulchres, 9m 


od 





gives them an interest for the traveller’s eye. 
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a 
PEA j apse of ages, beneath whose shadows 
* iat oe arabe and around whose samamits 
i eternity plays! The ruined tower, the moss- 
aa bey, the damp-stained dungeon, the sunken 
{he fairy and delieute fragments of the shattered 
vie of a classic land, or the beautiful frescoes of 
ssalaneum and Pompeii—around them time hus in- 
lung the silvery manile of eld while he swept them 
Sis decay ; but their years may be enumerated, and the 
SSeumstauces, the authors, and the purposes of their 
sip, together with the incidents of their ruin, are 
sonicled on history’s page for coming generations. 
tw all tell the era of the origin of these venera- 
ia oartfi-heaps, the race of their builders, the purpose 
P their erection, the thousand circumstances attending 
rise, history, desertion? Why now so lone and de- 
So isie? Where are the multitudes that once swarmed 
a prairie at their base, and vainly busied themselves 
rearing piles which should exist the wonder of men 
“fother lands, and the sole monument of their own me- 
Mmoty long after they themselves were dust? Has war, 
§ jue, or pestilence, brouded over these beautiful 
Sslains? or has the fiat of Omnipotence gone forth, that 
x race their inhabitants should exist no longer, and 
death-ange! been commissicned to sweep them from 
a the face of the earth as if with destructiun’s besom ? 
We ask: the enquiry is vain; we are answered not! 
bir mighty creations and the tombs of myriads heave 
themselves in solemn grandeur before us; but from 
bike depths of the dusky earth-heap comes forth no voice 
Mp tell us its origin, or object, or story ! 
fo 
“Ye mouldering relics of a race departed, ? 
~ Your names have perished; not a trace remains, 
five where the grass-grown mound its summit rears 
~ From the green bosom of your native plains.” 


#. 


Ages since—long ere the first son of the old world 
ad pressed the fresh soil of the new; long before the 
“Pright region beyond the bluc wave had been the object 
‘of the philosopher's reverie by day, and the enthusiasts 
by night—in the deep stillness and eviitude of an 

sopled land, these vast mausoleums rose as now they 

in lonely grandeur from the plain, and looked down, 

éven as-now they look, upon the giant flood rolling its 

ME dark waters at their base, hurrying past them to the 
OWE deep. So has it been with the massive tombs of Egypt, 
, = sands and barrenness of the desert. For ages 
untold have the gloomy pyramids been reflected by the 
‘Fniindations of the Nile; an hundred geneiations, they 
Wis, have arisen from the cradle and reposed beneath 

tir shadows, and, like autumn leaves, have dropped 
he grave; but from the deep midnight of by-gone 

ies comes forth no daring spirit to clainy these 
ulchres as his own! And shall the dusky 

‘piles on the plains of distant Egypt affect so deeply our 
ieverence for the departed, and these mighty monuinents, 
Prepesipg in dark sublimity upon our own magnificent 
8, veiled in mystery more insérutable than they, 

forth no solitary throb? Js there no hullowing in- 
Passociated with these aged relics, these tombs, and 

les, and towers of another race, to elicit emotion ? 

y indeed to us no more than the dull clods we 
Mdupon? Why, then, does the wanderer from the 
Wand gaze upon them with wonder and veneration ? 
Wh; Hinger fondly around them, and meditate upon the 
power which reared them and is departed? Why does 
pee poet, the man of genius and fancy, or the philoso. 
fer of mind and nature, seat himself at their base, and, 
strange and undefiued emotions, pause and ponder 
Hd the loneliness which slumbers around? And surely, 
gH the far truvelier, as he wanders through this western 
ptey, may linger uround these aged piles and meditate 
apo & power departed, a race obliterated, an influence 
mvept from the earth for ever, and dwell with melan- 
moly CMolions upon the destiny of man, is it not meet 
MAL those into whose keeping they seenfby Providence 
Soe ved, should regard them with interest and emo. 
iat that they should gather up and preserve every in. 
relevant to their vrigiv, design, or history, which 
attained, aud avail themselves of every measure 
= May give to them perpetuity, and hand them 
rm, ented in form or character, te other gene- 
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pane thost plausible, and, indeed, the only plausible 
ee ent used by those who deny the artificial origia 
> ahcient mounds, is their immense size. There are, 
y, “many mounds in the west that exactly cor- 
eid in shape with these supposed antiquities, and 
mom their size, most evidently were not mude_ by 
an ;” and they add, that “it would be well to calculate 
ordinary labour of excavating canals, how 

ands, with spades, wheel-barrows, and uther ne. 
implements, it would take to throw up mounds 





like the largest of these within any given time.”"* We 
are told that in the territory of Wisconsin and in north. 
ern Illinois exist mounds to which-these are mole-hills. 
Of those, Mount Joliet, Mount Charles, Sinsinewa, and 
the Blue Mounds, vary from one to four hundred feet in 
height; while west of the Arkansas exists a range of 
earth-heaps ten or twelve miles in extent, and two hun. 
dred high; there also, it might be added, are the Ma. 
melle Mountains, estimated at one thousand feet. The 
adjacent country is prairie; farms exist on the summits 
of the mounds, which from their declivity are almost in- 
accessible, and springs gush out from their sides. With 
but one exception, | profess to know nothing of these 
mounds from personal observation; and, consequently, 
can hazard no opinion of their character. The fact of 
the “ gushing springs,” it is true, savours not much of 
artificiulness; and in this respect, at least, do these 
mounds differ from those claimed as of artificial origin. 
The earth-heaps of which I have been speaking can 
boast no “springs of water gushing from their sides ;” 
if they could, the fact would be far from corroborating 
the theory maintained. The analogy b-tween these 
mounds is admitted to be strong, though there exist 
diversities; and were there none, even Bishop Butler 
says that we are not to infer a thing true upon slight 
presumption, since “there may be prubabilities on both 
sides of a questio#.” From what has been advanced 
relative to the character of the mounds spoken of, it is 
believed that the probabilities strongly preponderate in 
favour of their artificial origin, even admitting their 
perfect analogy to those “trom whose sides gush the 
springs.” But more anon. 
St. Louis, 
—— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


THE LIBRARY. 

With our next number we will forward to sub- 
scribers the title page and contents of the past, 
or twelfth volume, of the Select Circulating Li- 
brary, accompanied by the contents of the for- 
mer volumes, to be bound up with velume 12, 
as an index to the whole work. 

Such a formidable list of books republished on 
the “ Waldie,” or economical plan, says more 
for the system than whole pages of remarks 
from our pen; it is evidence of what has been 
accomplished during six years of diligence and 
devotion to the cause, and is, moreover, some 
pledge of the result that may be expected from 
future effurt to please and instruct. No effort 
of the kind could, however, be persevered in, 
if it were not responded to by the voice of in- 
dividual encouragement and patronage ; that 
voice, we are happy to say, is still strong and 
potent, cheering both publisher and editor by 
its tones of approbation, and stimulating them 
to continue in the path that has won for this 
periodical a reputation which has placed it in 
the hands of thousands of the best educated in- 
dividuals throughout our entire country, as well 
as other places. ‘This patronage calls for a 
renewed acknowledgment on our part; an ac- 
knowledgment which is most gratefully ten- 
dered. 

So extended a ciiculation, however, has its 
disadvantagés and its drawbacks. The educa- 
tion of some people has been neglected in a 
particular which nearly affects the purses of 
publishers whose works enjoy other than a jocal 
circulation. These individuals, by no means a 
very small class, seem to consider themselves 
privileged to sponge upon the printer; no con- 
scientious scruples for eating at his table and 


* This quotation is from tle pen of an exceedingly 
accurate writer upon the west, and a worthy muti; so 
far its sentiment is deserving of regard. 1 have cun- 
vassed the topic personally with this g2ntleman, and 
upon other subjects have frequently availed myself of a 
superior information, which more than twenty years of 
residence in the far west has enabled him to obtain, I 
refer to the Rey. J. M. Peck, author of “Guide for Emi- 
grants,” &c. 
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drinking fiom his cellar appear to have been 
implanted in their breasts; the difficulty of 
getting tu then to present a bill in person, it 
would seem, absolves them from all the oppres- 
sion which proper feeling lays upon the con- 
sciences of the honest. We have had the 
patronage! ! of very many such; having now 
parted company with most of these, and taken 
effectual measures to expose the dishonest? of 
others, we feel as if we had commenced the 
voyage of our thirteenth and fourteenth vo- 
lumes with picked passengers, to each of whom 
we are indebted, as well as they to us. In such 
company we hope the year 1839 may glide away 
in the full enjoyment of those tranquil hours 
inseparable from the calm and peaceful pursuits 
of the sunny climes of literature, where the 
fruits and flowers hang in such thick and ever 
ripe clusters, that it is only necessary to seat 
one’s self in an easy chair and have them within 
reach; where the pioneer or pilot precedes and 
clears the way of briars and thorns, ever and 
anon pointing to those branches where the 
growth is progressing, awaiting the grasp when 
that at hand has failed to nowish or meet the 
demands of appetite. 

We extend again to our readers the right 
hand of good-fellowship, and desire from them 
a continuance of that good opinion which has 
already sustained us in an existence beyond 
the period usually allotted to experiments such 
as ours was, but no longer is. 

Raikes's City of the Czar. with which the 
present volume opens, is a highly curious and 
instructive book, emanating from a gentleman 
and scholar, who understands what he speaks 
of. It is a new book, just published in London, 
though written some time since; the notes ap- 
pended, however, bring it down to a very late 
date. 

Mr. Espy and his Theory.—We had hoped 
that our pleasantry, and that which succeeded 
it in Congress and the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, would have been sufficiently instructive 
to have delayed the monomania, for it is no- 
thing less, of our fellow-citizen, Mr. James P. 
Espy. But every thing has failed, and we feel 
it our duty, as a public journalist, to speak out, 
and to call upen some well meaning and good 
citizens to pause a little in their career of cer- 
tificate giving, before they render themselves 
liable to worse epithets than they would care 
to have applied. 

Mr. Espy has fallen upon a scientific princi- 
pie, not new, and, like a weak tragedian, he has 
played the hero of the piece, and literally torn 
it into tatters; a charlatan of. the first water 
could have done no more, while he exposed 
by his own vain and empty boasting the weak- 
ness with which he was canopied. He has 
applied to the legislature for compensation for 
inventing a theory, to congress fot money as 
the great benefactor of his race, to his fellow- 
citizens to attend his lectures, where theory is 
substituted for fact. To be explicit, we copy 
from one of our late daily papers the following 
advertisemgnt, which the reader will perase 
without a smile if he can ;— 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. | 


Mankind for thousands of years have been vainly en- 
deavouring to discover the laws which regulate the wea- 
ther. Eighteen hundred yeai'’s ago, when it was even, 
ing it was said, “It will be fair weather, forthe sky is 
red; und in the morning, it will be foul weather to-day, 
for the sky is 1ed and lowering.” Bat they knew nothing 
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nothing of the cause of storms is evident from the sub- 
sequent declaration—* The wind bloweth where it list- 
eth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth.” 

Professor Espy (a native of Pennsylvania and a citi- 
zen of Philadelphia) has made the great discovery which 
mankind have been seeking ever since the fluod, und i8 
now giving a course of lectures on that subject, at the 
northeast corner of Eighth and Chesnut streets. (Will 
lecture this evening.) 

This discovery will lead to greater practical good, to 
the physical comfort and advantage of man, than any or 
all the other discoveries made since the discovery of the 
mariner’s compass, not excepting the law of gravitation— 
Dr. Franklin’s discovery of atmospheric electricity—the 
cotton gin—the spinning jenny—or the application of the 
paddlo-wheel to the steamboat. Among the benefits to 
result to mankind are :— 

Ist. Captains of vessels will be able to tell whether 
there is a storm any where within five hundred miles of 
their vessels, and which way they must steer to get just 
vs much or as little wind out of that storm as they please. 
Ilence great saving of life and property on the ocean— 
lessening the risk and expense of commerce. 

2d. It will enable man to cause it to rain whenever 
the necessities of the country requires, thus supplying 
our canals with water, and keeping our rivers navigable, 
and preventing excessive droughts. Thus benefiting in- 
ternal trade, as wel! as agriculture. 

3¢. It will enable government to keep open their 
eanals until Christmas, and to re-open them about the 
20th of February, or the lst of March. 

th. It will enable farmers, mechanics, manufacturers 
and travellers to anticipate the weather for a day or two, 
and sometimes for a Jonger period in advance. 

Let those who doubt come to the lecture this evening 
and hear for themselves, 


We regard the introductory portion of this 
advertisement as the charlatanry of a quack; a 
really scientific man never went to work in this 
way; demonstration, even, would not warrant 
such hyperbole. When he states that captains 
of vessels may get just as much or as little 
wind out of a storm any where within 4ive hun- 
dred miles of their vessels as they please, we 
are struck, as Mrs. Ramsbottom says, ‘‘all of a 
heap.”” The thing is too absurd for rational 
consideration. Only reflect on the steering of 
two hundred given vessels “ within five hundred 
miles”’ of any particular storm, all and each get- 
ting just as much wind from it as their captains 
please !! 

The raining system involves the inundating 
proposition too, and we have no idea that the 
dwellers on the banks of the Mississippi will 
consent to allow “ man”’ in masses, or any one 
man, to control the elements. If it can be 
done, and fees are not forthcoming, it will be 
done to the destruction of all embankments. 

In the third proposition we are told the exact 
period to which ** government” may keep open 
their canals, and about when they may be re- 
opened, viz. the 20th of February, or the 1st 
of March! This is extremely presumptuous, 
to say the least. If “until”? Christmas, why not 
a few days longer? 

The fourth proposition involves so many ab- 
surdities, when we reflect that the interests of 
the farmers, the mechanics, manufacturers and 
travellers will be so diametrically opposed, that 
we are utterly lost in amazement at the teme- 
rity of our “ native of Pennsylvania.” We have 
seen his application to the legislature, and can 
only say now, that we hope his friends will take 
his case inte serious consideration. 

Some of our readers will recollect our notice 
of a book published in Pittsburg a few years 
back, in which the author seriously proposed 
to make steam-engines move all winter by 
bottlingeup the heat 0° the sun in great reser- 
voirs in summer: which is the greatest inventor 
time must decide. _ 





Chinese Collection.—This wonderful and 
highly interesting collection of articles from 
China has now been open for two weeks, and 
its success has been eminent and complete, 
affording to thousands daily a treat presented 
in no other part of the world. We rejoice with 
the public in the power now enjoyed of being 
transported to China at small expense, and with 
the proprietor at the realisation of his long- 
cherished hopes of gratifying his countrymen. 

Philadelphia Museum.—A series of musical 
soirees was commenced Jast week at the great 
saloon of the Philadelphia Museum, which must 
have astonished by their success even the nu- 
merous friends of that popular institution. Five 
thousand persons were sometimes in the room 
at one time, enjoying the music, promenading 
the saloon, or viewing the myriad curiosities 
of the place. This week, on Wednesday and 
Friday evenings, concerfs will be given by the 
following gentlemen :—Mr. Howard and Mr. 
Quayle, the vocalists, Mr. Dobney on the ac- 
cordion, Mr. Bs C. Cross on the piano and 
violin, assisted by numerous professional gen- 
tlemen. 


Athenian Institute.—Mr. J. R. Chandler's lec- 
ture last Wednesday was entirely approved of. 


Letters to Mothers.—The Harpers have pub- 
lished a second edition of Mrs. Sigourney’s 
“ Letters to Mothers ; every mother should 
read it. 


Neglecting the Antecedent.—The Albany Journal gives 
the following as Dr. Morse, the geographer’s, account of 
Albany, as it was some thirty years ago. “ It contains,” 
says the doctor, “ about 2,000 houses, and 9,000 inhabit 
ants all standing with their gable ends to the street.” 


<p 
THE FINANCIAL REGISTER, 

In 'I'wo Large Octavo Volumes, for Sale at 
this office. Price, half bound, $5.50. 

These two volumes contain in quantity equal 
to five common octavo volumes, and the mass 
of documents elucidatory of the general princi- 
ples of financial concerns, governmental, bank- 
ing, &c., are truly valuable, and not to be found 
in any other single work. To all moneyed in- 
stitutions they must be of almost indispensable 
necessity, affording information otherwise un- 
attainable, without wading through piles of 
folios, quartos, and octavos. 
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TEACHING THE LANGUAGES. 


We have ever been convinced, both from theory and 
experience, that the very best method of teaching the 
languages is to follow the plan adupted by the child in 
learning its mother tongue. It first acquires the vocabu- 
lary; and it is not until many years have passed over its 
head that it has the rules of grammar, always difficult of 
comprehension, drilled into it, although previous to this 
time, it has learned to speak not only intelligibly, but— 
if its parents have been well educated—correctly. 

Such ought, we think, to be the course pursued by 
the child of larger growth, whén desirous of learning 
a foreign language. Instead of retarding himself by 
grammatical rules—admirable at their proper place and 
time—he ought, first of all, to acquire an adequate voca- 
bulary. 

These remarks have been suggested.by the prospectus 
of an intelligent foreigner of the name of Oehlschlager, 
which has been lately placed before us. His system is 
the one above recommended, and he has the best evi- 
denees of its advantages, having carried it into success- 
fal operation on various occasions. We are persuaded, 
that by this system a better practical acquaintance.with 
the language of a foreign country may be acquired by 
a month’s study than by a year’s according to the ordi- 
nary methods. 

or further particulars enquiry may be made at the 
publication office— American Medical Library. 
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